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ment for muscles, or release of scar contraction in order to 
restore impaired voice production. 

A careful study is being made of synonyms or homoph- 
onous words so that where as result of injury certain single 
or groups of muscles cannot functionate, that synonym which 
can be used by the patient may be suggested, and used as a 
substitute word or phrase in the patient’s vocabulary. 

The location of the parent schooi or teaching hospital will 
be temporarily at General Hospital No. 11, Cape May, N. J. 

This department of the Division of Physical Reconstruc- 
tion is presided over by a director, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, M. C., N. A. 

It is very satisfactory to note that the American Association 
to promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; the Volta 
Institute; all heads of teaching methods ; all institute super- 
intendents, wih whom we have had the pleasure of consult- 
ing, and all teachers of corrective speech with whom we have 
consulted, assure us of their hearty aid, support and sympathy, 
and express their approval of the scope and ultimate vision of 
the work we have in hand. 


Reeducation of the War Blinded 


Lreut.-Cot. James Borpiey, Jr. M. C., N. A,, Staff of the 
Surgeon-General, Washington, D. C., said: 

Colonel Richardson, who just preceded me, has made the 
mistake that is usually made by the world; he has mistrans- 
lated the position of the blind. Their attitude is not an atti- 
tude of happiness, but rather an attitude of resignation. They 
are really the Ishmaelites of this century, made so by our 
economic system. They are unable to procure and maintain 
their own homes; they have been driven out of the com- 
munity life; they are not permitted to be a part of any indus- 
try. The blind have for centuries asked for a chance, and 
Colonel Richardson is right when he says they have been 
extended charity. This is not due to any premeditated pur- 
pose on the part of society; it is one of the mistakes of our 
economic system. 

From now on we must conserve, and in nothing is con- 
servation more important than in the saving of human energy. 
As we reestablish or rebuild that economic system we must 
remember that the blind are a part of our social fabric, that 
their brain and brawn must be utilized as an asset to the 
nation. Strange as it may seem, every great advance in the 
treatment of the blind has followed in_the wake of war, 
and this war has proved no exception. In England, France 
and Italy they have suddenly discovered that the blind have a 
real economic value, and they have started out on a broad 
scale to study that value, to determine and weigh it; and of 
all the things that have been produced by this war, none are 
really more wonderful than the results of their experiments 
in this direction. 

The Surgeon-Generals of our Army and Navy have com- 
bined forces, and together they are going to educate the 
soldiérs and sailors and marines. This education is to be 
given them in a military training school for the blind which 
is to be located on a magnificent estate in Baltimore. This 
school is to be conducted by the best teachers of the blind 
in this country. It is to have every appliance which is known 
and is available in the development of the powers of the 
blind. When they compiete their courses in that school, trial 
employment will be given them. 

We divide the blind into five classes: those who can work 
at home, those who can work in blind shops, those who can 
enter industry, those who can go into agriculture, and the 
professional classes. We are not going to let any of these 
blind men get away from us until we know that they are 
ready to go to work. 

We propose to «itilize the services of every individual and 
of every organization which can help in this splendid work. 
The American Branch Belgian Blind Relief Fund has already 
come to our assistance in a most substantial way, bringing 
over $100,000 with which to conduct a certain portion of the 
work. The American Red Cross, at the request of General 
Gorgas, has authorized the organization of the Red Cross 
Institute for the Blind. This Red Cross institute will supply 
the recessary economic and social supervision for our soldiers, 
sailors and marines from the time of their discharge from 
the Army or Navy until they die. This supervision is not 
to be a charity but a helpful moral support. This institute, 
for instance, has already organized a purchasing department 
through which will be bought in quantity, at wholesale rates, 
the raw materials used by the blind in their homes. They 
are also organizing a selling department, because one of the 
sreat disadvantages of the blind who work at home is the 
limitation of their market. This selling agency is to take 
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charge of this work of selling the finished products of the 
blind. It is starting a Savings association, because one of- 
the greatest difficulties the blind man has is to get the means 
wherewith to make his initial investment in material and 
machinery and tools. This savings association will not only 
take the man’s money and properly invest it and safely keep 
it for him, but when the time comes for him to work it will 
be behind him financially and help him wherever he needs 
help. We recognize that the blind man has three serious 
difaculties to overcome before he can make his own living: 


misplaced sympathy of his family and friends, and the third 
is the reluctance on the part of industry to employ him. To 
overcome his own handicap, we are going to educate him. 
To help the family to realize the man’s ambitions, the man’s 
troubles, to see the necessity for their moral support in his 
work, we are going to take one member of the man’s family 
to Baltimore and educate her side by side in our school with 
the man himself. We propose to keep that member in Balti- 
more in the house that will be conducted by the Red Cross 
institute at no cost to the family. To overcome the difficulty, 
of the reluctance of industry to employ the blind, we propuse 
to help the blind man demonstrate to industry that he can 
take his place and do his part. 

The speaker now showed lantern slides and commented 
on them. 

On account of the geographic distribution of our Army we 
are obliged to have two services or plans of work, one in 
France, and the other in this country. The service in France, 
so far as blind men are concerned, begins when the man gets 
back to his base hospital. We have no intention of going 
forward to that hospital 4n order to teach him or to help 
him. So we begin with the service in the base hospital. In 
that hospital no serious attempt will be made to teach the 
man how to help himself to make a living. He will only be 
taught there how to amuse himself. We shall have our 
professional instructors there, people who can teach him how 
to play games. Then when he is through with his base 
hospital treatment and surgical treatment he goes back to 
the special hospital center which has been designated as the 
point of concentration for the blind. In this center we shall 
have our field director for the blind, who will have super- 
vision over all the work throughout the whole of France; 
under him will be instructors. In this hospital they will go 
a little further than in the base hospital, and will try to 
teach him reading and writing and games; in other words, 
to begin the serious work of making the man realize that he 
has abilities that can be developed; in other words, to teach 
him how to shave and dress himself, how to walk with a 
cane, how to play games, how to write his own letters, and 
how to read books for the blind. Then we come to the 
port of embarkation and ocean transportation. Here are 
helpers or teachers for the blind, who will also teach the 
men with other handicaps who will come back on the same 
ships with the blind, so that they can take care of and amuse 
them also. Thus there will be no point of transition between 
their work here and their work there; there will be no two 
weeks of monotony in which they can deteriorate, which of 
course with the blind is a very serious handicap. 

Then we come to the service in the United States. The 
men come to the port of debarkation, and come into the 
hospital for distribution. They are summoned before a spe- 
cial examining board which acts as a vocational board. If 
this board finds that the man’s injuries are permanent and 
nothing can be-done for him, he is sent over to our blind 
teaching school in Baltimore. If they find that he has still 
efficiency they may send him to a reconstruction hospital. 
After he has had his surgical work done there and it is 
found that it is impossible to do anything further for him, 
he goes to a blind teaching center. This is a military 
department. It has its instructor who is an experienced 
man in handling the blind. This is one of the largest insti- 
tutions in the United States. The instructor is chosen on 
account of his particular fitness and adaptability. Under him 
will be teachers and schools and shops of the mechanical and 
vocational type. 

Then after the man finishes his work at the schools we 
come really to the practical training. After he undergoes 
his practical training then he gets training in professional 
work, commercial work, the trades or agriculture. After 
that work is done then he will take a course in the institute 
for the blind, and they will follow him in his work in his 
home for the rest of his life, making sure that his wants are 
satisfied, 


The first difficulty is his own timidity, the second is aby 
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(End of Morning Session) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHICAGO SESSION 


THE SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


HELD AT CHICAGO, JUNE 


10-14, 1918 


THE MEDICAL MILITARY MEETING 


MEDINAH TEMPLE, WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 12 


Medical officers of the Army and Navy occupied reserved 
seats on the stage. The music for this meeting included 
singing by the audience led by the members of the American 
Choral Society and accompanied by the Fart Riley band. 

The meeting was called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Dr. 
ARTHUR DEAN Bevan, President of the Association, who said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: This great meeting tonight is a 
war meeting of the organized medical profession of America 


. to pay homage to the great leaders of the medical depart- 


ments of the Army and Navy, the Red Cross, and conserva- 
tion, and to hear from their own lips their call to the medical 
profession. This meeting is one to which the American 
medical profession has invited some of the great leaders in 
medicine of Great Britain, France -and Belgium. These 
countries are allies in this war for civilization. These coun- 
tries have sent these men across the seas to us at this time 
as the representatives of their respective countries and their 
medical professions to tell us their story, to give us the benefit 


of the lessons they have learned, so that we can make the- 


mobilization of our own medical profession more efficient. 
\We welcome them here as our brothers. We feel that we 
belong now to one great family. We share with them the 
same fortunes and the same future. We shall stand by them 
and by all our allies to the end—and there can be but one 
end. (Applause.) The right, humanity and civilization will 
prevail. The medicai profession and the country are fortu- 
nate that in this great emergency the medical department of 
the Army is under the leadership of a man in whom the 
entire profession and the whole country have absolute conh- 
dence—General Gorgas. (Loud applause.) 


GENERAL Gorcas, on rising to speak, was enthusiastically 
received. He said: 


‘Address of General Gorgas 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very glad to 
have this opportunity of speaking to our profession on the 
subject we have in mind, that is, the accession to the Medical 
Reserve Corps. We could all understand what conditions 
were a year ago, and how they are changed at the present 
time as far as our profession is concerned and their rela- 
tionship to the military service. A year ago we had about 
700 men in the Army; now, we have in the neighborhood of 
20,000 commissioned medical officers. (Applause.) The task 
of getting these 20,000 men into the service seemed a year 
ago to be stupendous; but we have appealed to all our great 
associations, and their response has been most prompt and 
loyal. The result ° that we have succeeded most admirably 
in this first stage of the war. 

I wish to express my appreciation for all the profession 
has done, the organized societies of the country that have 
helped us; but more particularly do | wish to thank the indi- 
viduals. We, as 2 profession, are so acctistomed to altruism 
from the time we are born that we little appreciate ourselves 
the altruism the rank and file have shown in coming into tie 
Army in this war. The doctor, from the time he first com- 
mences the practice of medicine, is accustomed without 
thought to give a larger portion of his time for nothing 
than men in any other calling. I have often thought why 
this was. I do not think a doctor is any better man on the 
average than men of the same education in the community. 
It has seemed to me that it is the result of his education. 
From the time he goes into the profession he i8 taught that 
it must be done: that the poor and those who are not able 
to pay must be looked after. The whole community comes to 
look on it as a duty of the doctor. The doctor is expected 
to give half of his income in these ways. No other members 


of the community think of doing this, but it is so general, 


©o universal, that the doctor never refuses; the community 
has come to look on it as the proper and just thing for him 


to do. And so I think that our profession in this war has 
responded to a greater extent and made greater sacrifices 
than any other branch of the community; | mean sacrifices 
in the way of responding to the call because a greater per- 
centage of the members of our profession have answered the 
call than any other class or any other profession, and they 
have given without stint everywhere. (Applause.) Men have 
sacrificed their incomes, sacrificed their comforts, and sacri- 
ficed their conveniences. Men who have incomes varying 
from $50,000 to $100,000 a year have given them up for cap- 
taincies. It is a great and laudable thing, ard I admire it; 
but these men have saved money and earned independence, 
so that when they come back they can live on what they 
have saved. I want, however, to pay my admiration to the 
rank and file of the profession, the young men with practices 
of $2,000 or $3,000 a vear, with one or two children, with 
mortgages on their homes, who drop all these things, know- 
ing that when they come back they will have to commence 
all over again; and yet these men have come to our aid 
without any hesitation. So far as I can see there is very 
little holding back of the members of the profession. I do 
not see it anywhere; but what comes to me is the man.who 
wants to come in, who gives up home and makes great sacri- 
fices for his country. I wish to express my gratitude to our 
Corps and to our fellow soldiers for what they have done 
and are doing. I myself have not the slightest doubt that if 


we need more men we shall get them. There are many more 


men in the medical profession who are perfectly willing to 
make sacrifices as necessity appears more urgent and closer 
to them. 

Finally, I am glad to have met you on this occasion, and 
I wish to express the gratitude I feel for what you have 
done in the past. I have in my mind the old definition of 
gratitude, that is, a lively appreciation of favors that are to 
come. I thank you. (Loud applause.) 


PRESIDENT BEVAN said: 


Great Britain at the time of the war saw her duty. She 
realized that it was a war of civilization against Prussian 
domination. She refused to stand aside and see Belgium 
crushed and France invaded and dismembered. She defended 
for almost three years not only Belgium and France and her 
own rights, but also our own. We owe her a great “debt; 
but great as it is and late as we have been, we shall pay it. 
(Applause.) We are going to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with her and our other allies to help to win this war.. Great 
Britain has sent us three of her strongest and best known 
men, and I have the pleasure of introducing to. you, first, 
Sir James Mackenzie. (Applause.) 


Address of Sir James Mackenzie 


Sir JAMES MACKENZIE said: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I cannot tell you 
how much I feel at the cordial reception which you give us 
and the cordiality with which we have been received ever 
since we landed in America. I had the fear when I came 
here that I would meet a people who were somewhat luke- 
warm. Your enthusiasm has exceeded anything beyond what 
my imagination could have thought about. (Applause.) | 
have had my suspicions that this was peculiarly an enthusi- 
asm limited to the medical profession, because every medical 
man that I met was kindness, cordiality and encouragement 
itself. I have asked them about it, and there is no individval 
in the whole population that knows the people so well as the 
medical man. I have asked them time and again how do the 
people among whom they live look on the war at present, 
and they have unanimously informed me that the people are 
just as ardent as they are themselves. Time was when we 
were under the impression that the American people thought 
there was not much difference between the English and the 
Germans; that we are in the war to get something. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I was one of those stupid English peo-. 
ple who trusted the Germans, who never believed there woul. 
be a war. I was warned time and again by my friends about 
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